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Under His Foot, the Live Grenade 


om MACHINE GUN belonged to E Company, 
Second Battalion, Seventh Marines. It was un- 
der the command of Technical Sergeant Robert 
Sidney Kennemore. 


It was busy. For on this November night 
fanatical Red masses were swamp- 
ing Marine defense positions north 


of Yudam-ni. 


Fighting was close and desper- 
ate. Fifteen yards in front of the gun, a Red 
soldier raised his body briefly and sent a gre- 
nade into the air. It landed squarely among the 
crew. In a split second, Sergeant Kennemore 
had covered it with his foot. 


There was a violent, muffled explosion, but 
not a man was hurt. Not a man except Sergeant 
Kennemore. He had given both his legs to save 


his comrades’ lives. 

“When I was on active duty,” says Sergeant 
Kennemore, “I sometimes wondered if people 
back home cared as much about stopping Reds 
as we did. Now that I’m a civilian, I know they 
do. And one proof is that so many of my neigh- 
bors are investing in E Bonds for our country’s 
defense. Believe me, I know how important that 
defense is. So I’m investing, too, just as I hope 
you are!” 

* * * 


Now E Bonds pay 3%! Now, improved Series E 
Bonds start paying interest after 6 months. And aver- 
age 39% interest, compounded semiannually when held 
to maturity. Also, all maturing E Bonds automatically 
go on earning—at the new rate—for 10 more years. To- 
day, start investing in U. S. Series E Defense Bonds 
through the Payroll Savings Plan; you can sign up to 
save as little as $2.00 a payday if you wish. 


Peace is for the strong! For peace and prosperity save with 


U. S. Defense Bonds! 
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THE COVER 


The problem assigned to the stu- 
dent medical artist on the cover 
is, clearly, to make a drawing of 
the mouth—and he has solved 
the difficulty of finding a model 
in a way that is no less ingenious 
because it is obvious. The person 
he sees in the mirror charges no 
modeling fees and is genuinely 
interested in what the artist is 
doing—both distinct advantages 
ina project like this. See page 12. 
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MAKE 
THE HOPKINS CLUB 
YOUR HOME 


IN NEW YORK! 


Now—a permanent home for the Johns 
Hopkins Club of New York! The location 
and facilities are outstanding: living quar- 
ters for both permanent and transient 
guests; a dining room, cocktail lounge, stag 
bar, and library; congenial surroundings in- 
deed for good fellowship and entertaining. 
Become a member. Make the Johns Hop- 
kins Club your home in New York! 


ANNUAL DUES: 

Resident membership (for those living or 
working in the New York area... .$35 

Non-Resident membership (for those liv- 
ing and working outside a s0-mile ra- 
dius of New York) 

Recent Graduates (alumni who have not 
completed three years since beginning 
employment or self-employment, and 
who do not reside permanently at the 
Club): $10 for each of the first two 
years and $15 for the third year. 


* 


Address inquiries to the membership chair- 
man, Bernard S. Meyer, 17 East 63rd St., 
New York 21, New York 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS CLUB 
OF NEW YORK 
106 West 56th Street, New York 19 
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EDITORS’ 


INFORMAL 


AN 


If you missed the announcement in 
the newspapers and magazines during 
the summer, you may be surprised when 
you flip the page and see who has been 
named president of Johns Hopkins as 
the successor to Detlev W. Bronk. For 
in our last issue, June, we told you that 
he had retired from the University— 
and so, in fact, he had. 

Just as we were about to go to press, 
however, we got word that Dr. Bronk 
might be named head of the Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research in New 
York. We asked our printer to stop his 
presses and stand by; meanwhile we 
prepared to rip out two other pages 
which had been planned for the issue, 
in order to be ready to present the 
Bronk news. On June 23, the Rocke- 
feller Institute made its announcement, 
and off to press we went. Perhaps 
you wondered why your June issue 
reached you a month late; that’s the 
reason. 

Well, just as many readers were re- 
ceiving their copies, the new president 
was named. Readers opened our maga- 
zine and read that he had retired; 
they opened their local newspaper and 
read that he was back. Confused? So 
were we, by that time, but there was 
nothing to do except wait until autumn 
and try to straighten matters out. We 
trust that we have succeeded, beginning 
on page 5. 


CEre 


Did you have a nice summer? We had 
a most remarkable one, getting things 
ready for the coming year. 

We trekked to a lonely valley in the 
Appalachians to photograph the activi- 
ties of scientists at a mountain re- 
search camp; we spent hours in the 
emergency room of a hospital document- 
ing the continuous human drama which 
transpires there; we visited a sixth-grade 
classroom and a TV studio to gather 
pictures and information for you about 
what happens when a group of ten-year- 
olds decides to produce a make-believe 
television show and gets invited to 
present it on a real, live network; we 
scuffed through clouds of dust in 


NOTES 


REPOR® 


Virginia, making pictures showing what 
students go through at an Army camp; 
we learned what happened to victims of 
combat fatigue in Korea; we spent the 
first day of its life with a newborn 
infant, from delivery room to nursery, 
to gather material about a phase of a 
child’s life which few persons ever see. 
All of this—and more—will pass through 
our pages in the next few months. We 
think you will find it rewarding, and we 
hope that you will be with us. (An order 
blank is bound into this issue to make 


it easy to be.—Advt.) 


(SD 


Not everything that happened during 
the summer made us leap up and down 
with joy. 

In the week in which it was announced 
that the Russians had detonated an 
H-bomb, something which disturbed us 
a good deal more, personally, took place 
right outside our office window. There, 
for as long as anybody can remember, 
grew a fine stand of pine trees, some 
at least three stories tall. On Friday of 
H-bomb week, of wreckers 
moved in and cut some of the best ones 


a crew 


down. 

We checked up and found that this 
destructiveness, which appeared pretty 
wanton to us, was being carried out, 
as so much destructiveness in this world 
is, in the name of Progress. Someone— 
or perhaps a committee—in the rarefied 
upper atmosphere of University Admin- 
istration had decided that it would be 
nice to build a road connecting the 
north and south ends of the Johns Hop- 
kins campus, so that a tunnel beneath 
Gilman Hall, which had been handling 
such traffic for decades, could be shut 
down. The fact that this is a doubtful 
improvement (it will be used, we 
predict, mostly by cab drivers seeking a 
short cut between University Parkway 
and Howard Street, two busy Baltimore 
thoroughfares), and that it could be 
made only at the expense of a magnifi- 
cent and irreplaceable group of trees, did 
not deter the visionary planners. The 
buzz-sawyers moved in, it seemed to us 
in high glee. 

What Johns Hopkins needs, we think, 
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(and here it is not alone) is someone on 
its administrative staff who has but one 
doty: to man the defenses, in the name 
of beauty and serenity, against the 
forces who come up with such “progres- 
sive’ ideas with depressing regularity, 
to whom a university campus is most 
efficient when it can speedily accom- 
modate everybody’s motor vehicle on its 
roads, and to whom a tree is merely a 
nuisance that sheds leaves which must 
be raked up by high-paid crews of 
laborers each fall. (Our pine trees, how- 
ever, did not even commit that offense.) 

The official whom we are proposing— 
and a vice presidency would not be too 
good for him—would know that there 
are other criteria of efficiency on a 
university campus than traffic flow; 
that, for the process of learning, a 
grove of trees and a shady patch of 
grass are usually more efficient than 
the widest, smoothest strip of asphalt 
ever laid by man. If there are any 
doubters, he could bring them to our 
office, which commands a view of the 
botanical gardens at Johns Hopkins. We 
are in a position to see the people 
who come into these gardens, and can 
testify that a high proportion of them 
is made up of professors and students 
who have obviously sought out the trees 
and the benches in order to have a 
quiet place in which to think. A man 
will wander in with a troubled look on 
his face, sit in the garden for a while, 
and walk out soothed and refreshed. 
We suspect, since it happens over and 
over again, that the fresh air, the 
trees, and the blue sky help such 
people solve knotty problems, and we 
entertain an old-fashioned notion that 
they therefore constitute university 
facilities at their highest level of 
efficiency and should be very carefully 


preserved. 


We’ve a pleasanter piece of news to 
report. In June we told you about 
Franco Rasetti, the Hopkins physicist 
who collects fossils in his spare time, and 
related the story of how a key atomic- 
energy patent, which a group of Italian 
physicists including Dr. Rasetti had 
taken out before the war, had been 
expropriated by the United States 
government. Negotiations were. still 
going on, we said, but we reported that 
Dr. Rasetti and his colleagues had 
begun to lose hope for a settlement. 

Well, justice has been done. In mid- 
summer, the scientists got their award: 
$300,000. 
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FROM THE 
BOOKSTORE 


All orders postpaid east of the Mississippi. Add 
10 per cent for mailing west of the Mississippi. 
Mary!and residents add 2 per cent sales tar. 


THE HOPKINS BOOKSTORE 


HOMEWOOD-BALTIMORE 18, MD. 


TRAYS & WASTEBASKETS... black back- 
ground, gold trim, Hopkins seal or Gilman Hall 
in full color. Tray $4.50, basket $4.50; set $8.50. 
BELOW: Official pennant, $1.50, banner $2.25. 
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CERAMIC BEER MUGS...handsome heavy 
mugs to make any brew taste better. White 
with the University seal in full color. $3.50 each. 


GLASSWARE... with gold and black seal. 
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ROBERT M. MOTTAR, SCOPE 


THE NEW PRESIDENT 
OF 


JOHNS HOPKINS 


Lowell J. Reed is a distinguished scholar, administrator, teacher— 


and, say his students, “one of the finest human beings we’ve known” 


NX least twice in the life of Lowell J. Reed, the new 
president of the Johns Hopkins University, the 
months between June and September have caused a re- 
versal of plans which sharply changed the course of his 
career. 

The first time was in 1907, after he had graduated 
from the University of Maine with an electrical engi- 
neering degree and expectations of beginning an 
engineering career in the fall. During the summer, a 
short but severe depression—the ‘Bankers’ Depres- 
sion’’—wrenched the United States, and his engineering 
job fell through. As a result, he was able to return to the 
University of Maine in the fall to teach math; and he 
has been a mathematician ever since. 

Dr. Reed’s most recent crucial summer has just 
passed. Last June 30, at the age of sixty-seven, he re- 
tired—for good, he thought—from Johns Hopkins, in 
which he had spent the greater part of his life. He had 
planned his retirement for a decade. A farm in New 
Hampshire’s White Mountains awaited him, and at the 
beginning of summer he repaired there. On September 1, 
he was back at Johns Hopkins—as its president. 

Dr. Reed’s six predecessors in the Hopkins presidency 
have been scholars. Dr. Reed is a scholar, too: in his 
mathematical specialty—biostatistics—he is one of the 


world’s greats. He is also an educational administrator 
of long experience and distinction. (At Johns Hopkins, 
whose faculty he joined when the University’s School of 
Hygiene and Public Health opened in 1918, he has been 
a department head, dean, a school director, and a vice 
president ; in addition, he has held posts of leadership in 
numerous health organizations and commissions both in 
the U.S. and around the world.) 


a the role which has brought Dr. Reed the greatest 
satisfaction has been that of teacher. “The training of 
people is my real interest,” he says. 

Dr. Reed’s lectures in the School of Hygiene—which 
he made a point of continuing, on a modified scale, even 
as he took on larger and larger administrative duties— 
were always regarded as masterpieces. He made the 
tough, intricate mathematical concepts in which he dealt 
seem easy, even to listeners who had never learned the sim- 
plest workings of a slide-rule. He took medical men, many 
of whom had less than a nodding acquaintance with the 
higher forms of math, lightly into the inner sanctums of 
that complex science. After one lecture, whose subject 
necessitated the use of the mathematical process of 
differentiation, an admiring colleague confronted Dr. 

Continued on page 26 
Neat page: Dr. Reed’s two-month “retirement”’ 
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NEW PRESIDENT 


Continued 


DR. REED’S 
TWO-MONTH 
“RETIREMENT” | 


Dr. Reed (left) retired from 
Johns Hopkins on June 30 but 
was called back to be presi- 
dent beginning September 1. 


In preparation for retirement 
he had acquired farm in White 
Mountains of New Hampshire. 
Right, with two grandchildren. 


Woodsman: Dr. Reed hoped to 
indulge in hobby and at same 
time clear some of his land. 


He had assembled equipment, 
installed elaborate woodwork- 
ing shop: in‘ carriage house. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR THE JOHNS HOPKINS MAGAZINE BY ROBERT M. MOTTAR 
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Painter: he does landscapes, 
has entitled the results ‘‘prim- 
itive American Primitives.” 


Scholar: he keeps a portable 
calculating machine handy, to 
continue his biostatistics work. 





RUSSIAN IMPERIALISM 


In an important symposium, 


the School of Advanced International Studies examines 


the Soviet threat and its capabilities 


WERNER WOLFF, BLACK STAR 


George F. Kennan, former United States Am- 
bassador to Russia (standing at speaker’s 
table, opposite page), gives opening talk at 
Hopkins symposium on Soviet imperialism. 
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. August, as part of its regular summer program, 
] the Johns Hopkins School of Advanced International 
Studies held a conference which stirred more interest 
then any similar program sponsored by the University 
in recent years. The subject was not an uncommon 
one for these times—its title was ‘The Problem of 
Soviet Imperialism’”’—but the list of speakers and dis- 
cussion leaders, headed by George F. Kennan, former 
United States Ambassador to the USSR (shown speak- 
ing, below), was. From the outset, press accommoda- 
tions had to be rationed, and outside guests—from 
government and industry—held to a minimum. (Guid- 
ing light behind the conference was C. Grove Haines, 
Acting Dean of the School.) 

In twenty packed sessions, followed by off-the-record 


discussions, the speakers tackled the Russian problem 
from every significant angle. They examined the 
Soviet’s history, its motivations toward the non-Rus- 
sian world, its strategies and tactics. They discussed 
the relationship of the West and the USSR: through 
trade, through ideologies, through diplomatic inter- 
course, through force. They assessed Soviet strength: 
its economic prospects, its scientific capabilities, its 
world communist movement, its military potential— 
and its pressures and their degree of success in West 
and East. 

The Johns Hopkins Press is rushing the proceedings 
into print for January publication. They constitute 
an unusually penetrating—and authoritative—view of. 
the Russian threat today and how it might be met. 


NEXT PAGE: ‘Growth Of The Soviet Threat,’ by George F. Kennan 
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Acting Dean C. Grove Haines of School of 
Advanced International Studies, with Frank 
Altschul, chairman of board of American 
Investors Co., who led Kennan discussion. 


The Growth 
Of The Soviet 


It was, and is, “a function of the West’s own weakness.” 
To meet it we must be strong, united, responsible 


I the years following the prodigious 
bloodletting of the first World War, 
the western world, generally, was ab- 
normally sick and weak. It was ex- 
hausted and shattered by the war’s 
terrible effects. It showed on every hand 
the signs of strain and shock. Its confi- 
dence in its own traditions and insti- 
tutions was shaken. 

Then, just at a time when the West’s 
internal tensions were greatest, an ex- 
ternal enemy arose. It was an enemy 
not created but self-inspired and self- 
declared. Most of the territory known to 
the rest of the world traditionally as 
“Russia” had come under the control of 
men committed to a belief in the un- 
soundness and iniquity of the social 
system which, to one degree or another, 
all the other western countries main- 
tained. 

This belief on the part of the early 
Bolshevik leaders was not merely one of 
detached historical and social interpre- 
tation: it was something that involved 
intimately their own responsibility and 
actions. The deplorable state of the 
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By GEORGE F. KENNAN 


peoples languishing—as they saw it— 
under the yoke of capitalism was for 
them not just something to be noted 
and regretted. It was something they, 
as good international Marxists, as 
Leninist-Marxists in particular, had an 
obligation to do something about. The 
cause of the proletariat everywhere was 
their cause. They were the revolution- 
aries of every country, not just of their 
own. They challenged the legitimacy and 
usefulness of every capitalistic govern- 
ment, not just the one under which they 
happened to have been born. 

And thus, when these men appropri- 
ated to themselves the powers of govern- 
ment in Russia, a new situation was 
created. With that act, the exercise of 
internal power in Russia had become as- 
sociated with a program aiming in effect 
at the overthrow by force of every 
western government, and the establish- 
ment in power in every western capital 
of a violent, embittered, defiant minority 
group, contemptuous of all real na- 
tional tradition, challenging most of 
the accepted national values, hating 


almost everything their countrymen 
loved, amenable only to the discipline 
of the rulers of a foreign state. 


: was a condition without prece- 
dent: in modern western history. It 
belied the principle of “live and let 
live” on which the entire structure of 
international relationships in the west- 
ern world had come to rest in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. It 
represented, from the standpoint of 
international custom, a retrogressive 
step: a throwback to the religious wars 
of past ages—to the quest for universal 
secular power in the name of an exclu- 
sive and intolerant_ideology. 

At a happier time, at a time when 
western society was in possession of 
its full strength and health, this, sort 
of program and outlook on the part 
of the Soviet leaders might merely have 
been ignored and ridiculed, and left 
to expose itself for the childish im- 
pertinence that, in essence, it was. 
Theoretically, this would have been 





Mr. Kennan, whose talk at the School of Advanced 
International Studies is condensed on these pages, 
is one of nation’s foremost authorities on Russia. 


all the easier in the early days of Soviet 
‘ power for the reason that Russia was 
then undergoing a moment of great 
physical weakness. The Bolshevik 
leaders could rant and denounce; they 
could attempt to sow doubt and dis- 
sension in the western world. But 
they had little to draw on, in the way 
of physical resources, from the territory 
under their control. 

Initially, therefore, the real difficulty 
lay not in the control by these men of 
the resources of an established state 
but in the fact that they had come into 
power, armed with their amazing theo- 
retical challenge to the soundness of 
western institutions, precisely at a time 
when the West was in its period of 
post-war sickness. Weaknesses and de- 
ficiencies stood out all over the body of 
western civilization. It was easy for the 
Bolsheviks, with their glib and simpliste 


philosophy, to portray as basic weak- 
nesses of the capitalist system things 
that were actually direct consequences 
of the great physical and_ spiritual 
debauche that modern war invariably 
represents, or part of the normal 
tensions of growth and change, made 
more crucial and painful by the war’s 
effects. 


, a sparks thrown out by the Mos- 
cow leaders struck fire in many places 
in the tired, shaken, western world: 
wherever it was weak or divided or 


lacking in confidence in itself. In 
this way a curious bond was struck 
between the Russian revolution and 
the tensions and discontents of western 
civilization everywhere. The self-de- 
clared enemy was so constituted as to 
take advantage of every centrifugal 


WERNER WOLFF, BLACK STAR 


tendency, every element of self-doubt, 
every element of sickness or of weak- 
ness in western civilization. 

From that time onward, the germ of 
communist oversimplification rode like 
a malignant bacillus, ever present, in 
the veins of western society. It was 
powerless to disrupt the functioning 
of the organism so long as health and 
vigor were present, but ready to seize on 
the slightest ulterior weakness in order 
to poison, to disintegrate, and to kill. 

Miraculously enough, considering the 
conditions of the western world in 
1918, nowhere except in Russia herself 
did society succumb to this demon in 
those ensuing years. Everywhere in 
the western world, even in the new and 
untried states of eastern Europe, health 
and strength proved sufficient to resist 
the virus. Communist parties remained; 

Continued on page 28 
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Building a teaching model of human eye, a student in medi- 
cal art at Johns Hopkins works in plaster, wax, rubber. The 
lens, which he is polishing, is made of a transparent plastic. 


Working at a hospital bedside, 
a Johns Hopkins medical artist 
makes water-color drawing of 
lesions on a patient’s thumb. 


Mrs. Ranice Birch Davis, here 
shown with two students, is 
head of the Hopkins depart- 
ment of art applied to medicine. 
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IN MEDICINE 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR THE JOHNS HOPKINS MAGAZINE BY WERNER WOLFF, BLACK STAR 


N the education of a doctor, art plays a vital role. 

The step-by-step illustration of medical techniques is 

an integral part of the literature through which much 

of medicine is taught. Upon its accuracy and clarity 

depend, in large part, the effectiveness of the literature 
and how well a medical subject is understood. 


At the turn of the century, medical illustrating left 
much to be desired. Artists had little training; they 
often plagiarized freely, and thus perpetuated serious 
errors. Now, however, it is a highly specialized field. 
Here, in pictures made recently at Johns Hopkins by 
Werner Wolff, is a view of how exacting a craft it is. 
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ART IN MEDICINE 


Continued 


Drawing from cross-sectional specimen, a first- 
year medical art student practices techniques. 





In operating room, a more advanced artist makes 
fast step-by-step sketches of - surgical process.’ 


Students are taught principles and use of pho- 
tography, in addition to drawing and modeling. 


STUDENTS WORK 
IN MANY MEDIA 


Medical art students put in three years acquiring the 
basic knowledge they will need in their work. They 
must be as familiar with human anatomy as the doctor 
himself, and therefore many of their studies parallel 
those of a regular medical student. 

Wherever they go, they draw what they see. In 
addition they become proficient in photography and 
moulage. As they advance they learn to work speedily 
and quietly at bedsides and in operating rooms, por- 
traying complex processes of sickness and of healing. 
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Wax model of hand is one of early projects in moulage portion of course. To make 
it, flesh-tinted wax is poured into agar mold. The fingernails are inlaid separately. 
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ART IN MEDICINE 


Continued 
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WORKED A REVOLUTION IN MEDICAL . 


At piano with H. L. Mencken, 
Brédel (above) enlivened Balti- 
more’s Saturday Night Club. 


He enlivened his art, too, by 
such devices as giving “human” 
look to this proboscis monkey. 


In fifty years at Hopkins, 
Brédel singlehandedly raised 
level of medical art in U. S. 





ART 





ry \ue present high plane of medical illustrating in 
i the United States is due primarily to the influence 
of one man, who came to this country from Germany 
in the 1890’s and in 1911 organized, at Johns Hopkins, 
the first medical art department in the country. The 
man was Max Brédel (below). 

When he arrived in the United States, Briédel, a 
meticulous draftsman, went to work as illustrator for 
Howard A. Kelly, the great Hopkins gynecologist. He 
was handicapped by a lack of medical knowledge, but 
Dr. Kelly taught him, permitting him to study as he 
worked. 

‘Photography was called in as an aid,” he recalled 





later, “but I abandoned it. The mere copying of a 
medical object is really not medical illustrating at all. 
As every medical man knows, it goes much deeper 
than that. Moreover, an artist feels degraded when 
he uses a photograph as a basis for his drawings.” 
Dr. Kelly urged Brédel to make illustrations for 
other Hopkins departments, and so broadened his field. 
When his work for Dr. Kelly ended, he considered 
going elsewhere, but his friend Thomas S. Cullen had 
other ideas. Dr. Cullen’s dream was to create an art 
department at Johns Hopkins, and he interested Henry 
Walters, Baltimore businessman and art collector, in 
financing it. Max Brédel spent thirty years as its head. 


J. H. SCHAEFER AND SON 
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ART IN MEDICINE 
Continued 


BRODEL’S ART HAS 
HUMOR AS WELL AS 
STORYTELLING SKILL 


Though he once considered go- 
ing elsewhere, Briédel decided 
“my roots were too deep” and 
spent his career at Hopkins. 


A. AUBREY BODINE 
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He combined meticulous work 


N addition to his passion for accuracy and detail, 
Max Bridel developed an incredible talent for telling, 
often in a single drawing, the story of an operation 
or disease: its origin, its location in the body, and 
its progress through bodily organs. He also experi- 
mented widely to find more effective techniques, com- 
bining qualities of speed and good reproduction, and 
is noted for the development of a method of producing 
fine halftone drawings in carbon dust on a calcium- 
coated paper (see picture on opposite page). 

Bridel believed—and trained his students to believe 
—that there is no substitute for personal observation 
in medical illustration; that by seeing for himself, the 
artist may develop new ways of presenting his subject 
and, perhaps, avoid errors of previous work. He set 
high standards for himself and for his students, and 
raised the sights of the profession to never-before- 
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If it did not interfere with 
accuracy, Brédel indulged his 
sense of humor, sometimes put 
himself into drawings (left). 


















i In halftones as in line draw- 
| mm al iH ll | r{(( ings, Brédel’s proficiency is 
ald i evident. This brain-operation 

illustration is in carbon dust. 
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attained heights. He stressed the creative approach, 
regarding each project asa new challenge to tell a 
complex medical story in a clear and accurate way. 

He enjoyed life hugely. His humor creeps into his 
drawings, as in the picture above in which he drew 
himself as the patient or in the monkey sketch on 
page 16. In social life, he was a great friend of H. L. 
Mencken, who has written of him at length. 

Brédel refused to adjust to America’s Prohibition 
period. “Beer yeast,” wrote Mencken to a physician in 
New York City several years ago, “was obtained in 
Munich early in 1921 by a New Yorker. He got it to 
me in Baltimore and I turned it over to Brédel. It was 
thereupon grown and perfected in the Johns Hopkins 
bacteriological laboratory. The laboratory maintained a 
pure strain throughout Prohibition. It made a fine beer, 
but it took Max Brédel to manage it,’’ Mencken said. 
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ART IN MEDICINE 


Continued 


William P. Didusch was in 
Max Bridel’s 1914 class, now 
is illustrator in department 
of urology at Johns Hopkins. 


\ 


Mrs. Dorcas Hager Padget, a 
Carnegie fellow, is researching 
and drawing development of 
the cranial vascular system. 


BRODEL “ALUMNI” 
HOLD KEY POSTS 
AT JOHNS HOPKINS 


Ranice Birch Davis, now head 
of medical art department at 
Johns Hopkins, studied under 
Max Brdédel in class of 1940. 








Leon Schlossberg is on teach- 
ing staff of department of art 
and specializes in recording 
processes of general surgery. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY 
WERNER WOLFF, BLACK STAR 


James F. Didusch, in first 
Brédel class, is now famed 
for drawings of human embryo 
done at Carnegie Institution. 


Mrs. Annette S. Burgess is 
staff artist in Wilmer Eye 
Clinic, teaches ophthalmolog- 
ical drawing in art department. 
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AN UNOFFICIAL COMPENDIUM OF FACULTY AND ALUMNI 


APPOINTMENTS, HONORS, AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 





BOOKS 


Ross Harrison, B.A. ’35, PH.D. ’38 
(Psychology): Personality Development 
in Adolescent Girls (in collaboration). 

Burgess H. Jennings, B.B. ’25, and W. 
L. Rogers: Gas Turbine Analysis and 


Practice. 
John J. McCloy, trustee: The Chal- 
lenge to American Foreign Policy. 
Sidney Painter, professor of history: 
A History of the Middle Ages: 284-1500. 
Richard J. Storr, c. ’37-’38 (History): 
The Beginnings of Graduate Education 
in America. 


THE FACULTY 


AMONG MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF 
TrustEEs, Roy B. White has resigned 
as president of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad to become chairman of the 
board. Mr. White has been president of 
the railroad since 1941. 

John J. McCloy has been elected to 
the board of trustees of the Ford Foun- 
dation. In June he was awarded an hono- 
rary doctor of laws degree by New York 
University. 

In tHE Scuoot or HyGIENE AND 
Pusuic Heatru, Anna M. Baetjer, asso- 
ciate professor of environmental medi- 
cine, has been awarded an honorary 
doctor of public health degree by the 
Woman’s Medical College of Philadel- 
phia. 

Abraham M. Lilienfeld, assistant pro- 
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fessor of epidemiology, has been named 
director of a nationwide cooperative 
research effort to evaluate the use of 
gamma globulin against poliomyelitis. 
The primary objective of the research 
is to measure the extent that gamma 
globulin reduces the severity of paraly- 
sis. The evaluation program is sponsored 
by the U. S. Public Health Service and 
cooperating groups. 

Gilbert F. Otto, associate professor of 
parasitology, has resigned to become 
head of a new parasitology department 
in the Research Division of Abbott Lab- 
oratories, North Chicago. 

Paul V. Lemkau has been promoted 
to professor of public health administra- 
tion. 

IN THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING, Guy 
L. Bryan, professor of aeronautics, this 
fall will become director of the division 
of engineering at McCoy College. He 
succeeds Alexander G. Christie, profes- 
sor emeritus of mechanical engineering, 
who has guided the program of evening 
study in engineering at Johns Hopkins 
since 1917. 

Leslie S. G. Kovasznay, professor of 
aeronautics, lectured recently before the 
general assembly meeting of the Advi- 
sory Group for Aeronautical Research 
and Development. An organ of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
AGARD met in London from September 
3 through 11. 

At THE INSTITUTE FOR COOPERATIVE 
ResEarcH, William B. Burford, m1, has 


resigned as director, a post he has held 
since 1950. He has been succeeded by H. 
Ridgely Warfield, formerly assistant di- 
rector of the institute. 

In tHE Facuity or PurLosopuy, 
John Walton has been named assistant 
professor of education for the 1953-54 
academic year. He has been head of the 
education department of Wesleyan Col- 
lege in Macon, Georgia. 

Earl R. Wasserman has been pro- 
moted to professor of English. 

N. Bryllion Fagin, associate professor 
of English and drama, will be a visiting 
professor of English at the University of 
Rochester during the coming year. 

Thomas W. Amsden has been pro- 
moted to associate professor of geology. 

Donald W. Pritchard has been pro- 
moted to associate professor of oceanog- 
raphy. He continues as director of the 
Chesapeake Bay Institute. 

Kingsley Price, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, has been named 
assistant professor of philosophy and 
education for the coming academic year. 

Hans Meissner has been named as- 
sistant professor of physics for the 1953- 
54 year. Educated in Germany, he has 
been research associate at the Illinois 
Institute of Technology for the past 
year. 

Carl F. Christ has been promoted to 
associate professor of political economy. 

In THE ScHOOL oF MEDICINE, George 
W. Dana has been appointed associate 
dean. For the last two years Dr. Dana 
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has been director of the Medical Care 
Clinic of the Hospital. 

Kenneth W. Blanchard has been ap- 
pointed associate dean in charge of ad- 
missions. An associate professor of 
pharmacology and experimental thera- 
peutics since 1946, Dr. Blanchard will 
continue his research into antimalarial 
and antirheumatic drugs. 

Richard W. Te Linde, professor of 
gynecology, has been elected president 
of the American Gynecological Society. 
He had been first vice president for the 
past year and had served as secretary of 
the society from 1937 through 1941. 

Alan C. Woods, professor of ophthal- 
mology, was presented the medal of the 
American Ophthalmological Society 
“for distinguished service to ophthal- 
mology.”’ The presentation was made 
at the annual meeting held early this 
summer in Hot Springs, Arkansas. 

Alfred Blalock, professor of surgery, 
was awarded an honorary doctor of sci- 
ence degree at commencement exercises 
of Lehigh University. 

In the department of anatomy: 

Sydney Sunderland has been ap- 
pointed visiting professor for the first 
academic term. 

Robert L. Bacon has been appointed 
associate professor. 

Jae L. Littrell has been named assist- 
ant professor. 

In the department of medicine: 

Samuel P. Asper, Jr., Ivan Bennett, 
Jr., and Joseph Bunim have been named 
associate professors. 

Douglas Carroll, Ross McLean, How- 
ard K. Rathbun, Frank R. Smith, Jr., 
and Luther L. Terry have been pro- 
moted to assistant professorships. 

Philip A. Tumulty has resigned as as- 
sociate professor to become professor of 
medicine at the St. Louis University 
School of Medicine. 

C. Gordon Zubrod has resigned as as- 
sistant professor of medicine and assist- 
ant professor of pharmacology and 
experimental therapeutics. He is now 
professor of experimental medicine at 
St. Louis University. 

In the department of obstetrics: 

John Whitridge, Jr., has been pro- 
moted to associate professor. 

George W. Corner, Jr., has been pro- 
moted to assistant professor. 

In the department of ophthalmology: 

William C. Owens and Ronald M. 
Wood have been made associate profes- 
sors. 

Bernard Becker has been promoted to 
assistant professor. 
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In the department of pathology: 

Morgan Berthrong has been promoted 
to associate professor. 

Stanton L. Eversole has been made 
assistant professor. 

In the department of psychiatry: 

David Rosenthal has been promoted 
to assistant professor. 

In the department of surgery: 

Thomas R. Chambers has become as- 
sistant professor emeritus. 

Henry T. Bahnson has been promoted 
to associate professor of surgery and 
John and Mary R. Markle Foundation 
Scholar in Medical Science. 

Eric M. Nanson has been promoted 
to associate professor. 

Joseph M. Miller has been named 
assistant professor. 

Milton Edgerton has been promoted 
to associate professor of plastic surgery. 

George W. Smith has been named as- 
sistant professor of neurological surgery. 

In the department of urology: 

J. A. Campbell Colston has become 
associate professor emeritus. 


THE ALUMNI 


George L. Hendrickson, B.A. ’87, a. 
’87-’88 (Latin), was awarded an hono- 
rary degree at the commencement exer- 
cises of Yale University. Dr. Hendrick- 
son is Lampson Professor of Latin and 
Greek Literature at Yale. 

W. Calvin Chesnut, B.A. ’92, has re- 
tired from the bench of the United 
States District Court, District of Mary- 
and. 

Robert Garrett, c. ’97-’99, ’00-’01 
(History), has resigned from the board 
of directors of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad. Mr. Garrett was the senior 
member of the board, having served on 
it for forty years. 

Charles A. Kraus, ren. ’99—’00 (Phys- 
ics), has been awarded an honorary 
doctor of science degree by the Univer- 
sity of Rhode Island. He took part in a 
two-day symposium on ‘‘Chemistry and 
the Progress of Man,” held in connec- 
tion with the dedication of the new 
Pastore Chemical Laboratory. 

David Marine, c. ’00—’01 (Biology), 
M.D. 05, has been given the 1953 Squibb 
Institute for Medical Research Award 
of the Endocrine Society, for his pioneer- 
ing work in the physiology and chemis- 
istry of the thyroid gland. 

George H. Whipple, m.p. ’05, HousE 
sTarF ’06~—'14, Fac. ’10—’14 (Pathology), 
LL.D. (hon.) ’47, has been elected vice 
chairman of the board of the trustees of 


the Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research. Dr. Thomas M. Rivers, m.p. 
15, HOUSE sTAFF ’15—’18 (Medicine, Pe- 
diatrics), Fac. ’19-’22 (Bacteriology), 
has been elected a vice president and 
director of the institute. 

Fred Allison, Gc. ’07-’08, ’10-’11 
(Physics), has retired as head of the 
department of physics and dean of the 
Graduate School at Alabama Polytech- 
nic Institute, Auburn. 

Franklin Edgerton, pH.p. ’09, FAc. 
’709-’13 (Sanskrit), retired from Yale 
University in June. He was Edward E. 
Salisbury Professor of Sanskrit and 
Comparative Philology from 1926 to 
1946 and Sterling Professor since 1946. 

Albert E. Johann, m.p. ’10, has retired 
as vice president and medical director 
of Bankers Life Company after thirty- 
one years with the insurance firm. 

George F. Ordeman, pu.p. ’16 (Chem- 
istry), has retired as manager of the 
Wood River (Iil.) refinery of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company. Dr. Ordeman had 
been with the company since 1919. 

Joseph Meyerhoff, ’18 (satc), has 
been appointed to the Maryland State 
Board of Welfare. He is also president 
of the Jewish Welfare Fund and chair- 
man of the Israel Bond Drive in Balti- 
more, and he was designated 1953 ““Man 
of the Year” at the Brith Sholem con- 
vention in Atlantic City. 

Wilder Penfield, m.p. 718, has been 
given the Jacoby Award of the Ameri- 
can Neurological Society. Granted for 
meritorious research in nervous and 
mental diseases, the award recognized 
in particular Dr. Penfield’s work in the 
surgical treatment of epilepsy. Dr. Pen- 
field is director of the Montreal Neuro- 
logical Institute. 

Lyman M. Kells, m.a. ’21 (Mathemat- 
ics), has retired as professor of mathe- 
matics at the U. S. Naval Academy. He 
joined the academy faculty in 1919. 

Thomas J. S. Waxter, c. ’21—’22 (Po- 
litical Science), has been appointed 
Maryland State Director of Public Wel- 
fare. Judge Waxter has been for many 
years director of Baltimore City’s wel- 
fare department. 

Chester Scott Keefer, m.p. ’22, Fac. 
’23-’26, has taken the post of special 
assistant for health and medical affairs 
to the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Dr. Keefer will serve as 
top staff policy adviser to Secretary 
Hobby and will represent her at the 
World Health Assembly, World Health 
Organization, and in other international 
assignments. He is on leave from his 
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posts as physician-in-chief of the Mas- 
sachusetts Memorial Hospital and pro- 
fessor of medicine at Boston University. 
. Francis C. Harwood, ’23-’25 (Arts), 
has been named business manager of the 
Society of American Bacteriologists. 

Charles F. Reese, B.A. ’27, has been 
named to the board of the St. James 
Savings Bank, Baltimore. 

Emil Ott, ren. ’28-’29, Frac. ’29-’33 
(Chemistry), served as delegate from 
various U. S. scientific organizations at 
a series of international meetings: the 
96th International Congress of the So- 
ciété de Chimie Industrielle in Paris, 
the 72nd annual general meeting of the 
Society of Chemical Industries, and the 
International Congress of Pure and Ap- 
plied Chemistry. Dr. Ott is director of 
research for the Hercules Powder Com- 
pany. 

Geoffrey William Rake, rac. ’28-’31 
(Pathology), has been named a member 
of the board of directors of the Ameri- 
can Institute for the Tropics. He was 
also named chairman of the institute’s 
committee on medicine and _ public 
health. Dr. Rake is coordinator of the 
office of scientific affairs of the E. R. 
Squibb and Sons Division of the Math- 
ieson Chemical Corporation. 

Edward T. Beall, B.a. ’29, has been 
appointed Montgomery County (Md.) 
manager. He had been city manager in 
Portsmouth, Ohio, since 1950. 

H. Garland Hershey, B.a. ’29, PH.D. 
86 (Geology), has been elected president 
of the Iowa Academy of Science. 

Arthur E. Gordon, px.p. ’29 (Latin), 
has been appointed chairman of the 
department of classics of the University 
of California (Berkeley). Dr. Gordon is 
professor of Latin at the university. 

E. Bennett Kolb, B.a. ’29, has been 
named vice president in charge of crea- 
tive services of Lewin, Williams, and 
Saylor, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. 

Vlado Andrew Getting, B.A. ’31, has 
taken the post of professor of public 
health practice in the School of Public 
Health at the University of Michigan. 

Richard V. Hughes, pu.p. ’33 (Geol- 
ogy), has been appointed technical as- 
sistant to the vice president, Gulf Oil 
Corporation, Houston Division. 

James G. McCabe, B.A. ’33, has been 
named vice president and trust officer of 
the Fidelity Trust Company, Baltimore. 

Wilbur J. Reitze, B.z. ’34, has taken 
the post of assistant manager of the sales 
engineering division, Esso Standard Oil 
Company. 
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L. Kathryn Dice, B.s. ’38, ED.D. ’41, 
FAc. ’43-48, ’49-’50 (Education), has 
been appointed supervisor for special 
services for Allegheny County (Penn.) 
schools. Dr. Dice’s duties will include 
supervision of clinical activities and edu- 
cation facilities for handicapped school 
children. 

Walter Fleischmann, rac. ’38-’52 (Pe- 
diatrics), has joined the staff of the 
Veterans Administration Hospital in 
Oteen, N. C., as clinical pathologist. 

William D. Hoyt, Jr., pu.p., 40, FEL. 
’40-’41 (History), has been named librar- 
ian of Loyola College, Baltimore. He 
will continue as associate professor of 
history, with a reduced teaching sched- 
ule. 

John Gage Allee, Jr., a. ’40-’41, ’45- 
’49 (English), has been named assistant 
dean of the division of university stu- 
dents, George Washington University. 

Phillip A. Crowl, px.p. ’42 (History), 
has been awarded the James V. Forrestal 
Fellowship in naval history at the U. S. 
Naval Academy. Dr. Crowl, who is a 
Department of the Navy historian, will 
conduct research into the command re- 
lationships in all amphibious operations 
of the United States and the allies during 
World War II. 

Donald H. Fleming, Jr., B.A. 43, has 
been promoted to associate professor of 
history at Brown University. 

Henry J. Barton, B.s. ’44, has been 
appointed a senior research engineer in 
the propulsion and structural research 
department at Armour Research Foun- 
dation, Illinois Institute of Technology. 

Norvin C. Kiefer, M.p.H. ’47, has been 
named chief medical director of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States. 

Francis H. Horn, dean of McCoy 
College and associate professor (Educa- 
tion), ’47-’51, has been named president 
of Pratt Institute. Since 1951 Dr. Horn 
has been executive secretary of the As- 
sociation for Higher Education of the 
National Education Association. 

Byron L. Steger, M.p.H. 748, DR.P.H. 
50, Fac. ’47-"49 (Military Science and 
Tactics), was recently honored by the 
Taegu Medical College for his aid to the 
college. Colonel Steger, who was Korean 
Communications Zone Surgeon, had 
been instrumental in raising funds and 
equipment for the college, which had at 
one time been struggling along without 
textbooks and proper teaching facilities. 

W. Noel Johnston, B.A. ’49, G. 49-51 
(Education), has been appointed assist- 
ant to the president in charge of public 


relations and development at Evansville 
(Ind.) College. 

Ray Hyman, M.A. ’52, pH.p. 53 (Psy- 
chology), has been appointed assistant 
professor of social relations at Harvard 
University. 

Werner J. Fries, pu.p. ’53 (German), 
has been named associate professor of 
German at Carson-Newman College. 

Robert O. Moore, pu.p. ’53 (Romance 
Languages), has been appointed asso- 
ciate professor of modern languages at 
Wittenberg College. 

Richard P. Nickelsen, pu.p. ’53 (Ge- 
ology), has been named assistant pro- 
fessor of geology at Pennsylvania State 
College. 


DEATHS 


Edward Buist Anderson, Gc. ’92-’93 
(Mathematics), April 18, 1953. 

Emma Ottilie Bach, pH.p. ’30 (Ro- 
mance Languages), November 5, 1951. 

Myron Everhart Bagley, B.a. 16, 
May 15, 1953. 

Lawrence I. Barbier, Applied Physics 
Laboratory Staff ’45-’53, August 16, 
1953. 

Mary Cloud Bean, graduate nurse 
95, June 9, 1953. 

Edwin Winfield Bowen, pu.p. ’92 
(English), June 23, 1953. 

Victor Horace Bridgman, Jr., B.a. 
14, June 16, 1953. 

Catherine K. Campbell, 
nurse ’28, July 30, 1953. 

James T. Carter, PH.D. ’17 (Political 
Science), June 18, 1953. 

Philip Howard Cobb, 
(Chemistry), July 18, 1953. 

William Chambers Coker, px.p. ’01 
(Botany), June 27, 1953. 

Joseph Townsend England, B.a. ’02, 
M.A. ’09 (Political Science), August 12, 
1953. 

Marshal Fabyan, HOUSE sTAFF ’05- 
706 (Medicine), Fac. ’06-’07 (Pa- 
thology), October 19, 1952. 

Paul N. Friedman, B.A. ’39, July 5, 
1953. 

Elizabeth Geddes, graduate nurse ’05, 
July 21, 1953. 

J. Sam Guy, pu.p. ’11 (Chemistry), 
August 16, 1953. 

Kingman Arthur Handy, a. ’21-’22, 
23-24 (Psychology), July 7, 1953. 

James Robert Hankins, a. ’90-’91, 
95-96 (Mathematics), January 10, 
1953. 

Margaret Alice Harney, ’21-’25 (Mc- 
Coy College), June 8, 1953. 

Norman MacLeod Harris, 


graduate 


PH.D. ’05 


96-03 
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(Pathology and Bacteriology), July 24, 
1953. 

Frank W. Hasson, ’12—’13 (Engineer- 
ing), June 20, 1953. 

William L. Holman, rac. ’09—’10, ’23- 
724 (Bacteriology), June 22, 1953. 

Hermann James Hughes, B.a. 708, 
July 21, 1953. 

Elliott Holdsworth Hutchins, m.p. 
06, Fac. 719-’48 (Surgery), assistant 
professor emeritus of surgery, August 
24, 1953. 

Lehman Cates Hutchins, a. ’39-’40 
(Psychology), April 22, 1953. 

Marie L. Johnson, rac. ’36-’37 (Pub- 
lic Health Administration), July 22, 
1953. 

Theodore Woolsey Johnson, B.A. 92, 
G. 92-95 (Physics), July 3, 1953. 

Jacob Franklin Kauffman, B.s. 717, 
March 4, 1952. 

Linwood Dickens Keyser, m.p. ’18, 
October 12, 1952. 

Merlin B. Lass, B.A. ’38, July 10, 1953. 

William Pepperell Montague, Frac. 
722-23 (Philosophy), August 1, 1953. 

Mary Elizabeth Morse, m.p. ’03, Au- 
gust 1, 1953. 

George C. Ober, Jr., ’09-’11 (Arts), 
April 25, 1953. 

John Monroe Parkinson, a. 
(History), May 16, 1953. 

Thomas Brian Parsons, Gc. ’31-’32 
(Civil Engineering), July 8, 1953. 

Thomas Gaylord Rector, a. 
(Chemistry), August 1, 1953. 

John Hubner Rice, B.a. 714, August 
21, 1953. 

Myron P. Rudolph, pr.p.x. ’37, June 
30, 1953. 

Arthur Percy Saunders, pH.p. ’94 
(Chemistry), August 14, 1953. 

Alfred Gustave Schlemmer, °46-’47 
(McCoy College), August 11, 1953. 

Griffith Lawson Suehle, ’35-’38, ’39- 
41 (McCoy College), ’38-’39 (Engineer- 
ing), July 11, 1953. 

James Waddell Tupper, pPH.p. 95 
(English), FEL. 95-96, June 2, 1953. 

Louis Hollenbach Twyeffort, ’27-’30 
(Medicine), July 30, 1953. 

Algernon Storrs Warinner, M.p. 720, 
July 11, 1953. 

Stephen Hurt Watts, m.p. 01, HOUSE 
STAFF ’01-’02 (Medicine), ’02-’07 (Sur- 
gery), June 7, 1953. 

Milo Ritter White, m.p. ’25, July 29, 
1953. 

May Copénhaver Wilson, Gc. ’26-’27, 
’29-’53 (Psychology), July 14, 1953. 

Thomas Conrad Wolff, rac. and sTAFF 
(Medicine), ’28-’53, August 25, 1953. 

Thomas Dunn Wood, B.£. ’52, June 
15, 1953 (killed in action in Korea). 
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Johns Hopkins’ 


New President 
Continued from page 5 





Reed with the fact that he had given his 
class a five-minute course in calculus, 
without once mentioning that forbidding 
term. “I wouldn’t have dared to use it,” 
Dr. Reed said. ‘“They’d all be too scared 
to learn anything.” 

Dr. Reed calls his method of teaching 
the “beans and potatoes” approach, in 
which he is careful not to depart from 
the terms with which his audiences—be 
they mathematicians or schoolboys—are 
well acquainted. “His own background 
is so broad,” observes a colleague at 
the Hopkins School of Hygiene, “that 
he can draw his illustrations from*dozens 
of fields—whichever one suits a par- 
ticular audience best. Yet he never 
‘talks down’ to them.” 


D R. REED’s genius for putting his 
finger on the heart of a problem—and 
guiding others to the heart of the prob- 
lem, too—has made him much in de- 
mand as a member of committees and 
commissions organized to study health 
and educational problems throughout 
the world, as well as at Johns Hopkins. 

Administratively, this is undoubtedly 
Dr. Reed’s great forte, and it fits him 
well for top-leadership positions. But 
once a problem is formulated and the 
decision to tackle it made, Dr. Reed 
likes to turn over to others the detail 
work leading to a full solution. 


, = same sort of process is at work 
whenever Dr. Reed is engaged in his 
administrative duties. ‘“He has an un- 


canny knack for cutting through 
verbiage and getting to the heart of 
a problem,” a scientist who has served 
with him on a number of commissions 
said not long ago. 

“Getting to the heart of a problem” 
is a Reed specialty. He has taught it 
to generations of students. Last spring, 
two visitors—one from Southeast Asia, 
the other from Latin America—met at 
the School of Hygiene after calling on 
Dr. Reed, under whom they had studied 
many years before. Although the Asian 
was no longer working in biostatistics, 
the Latin American was; and they com- 
pared notes on their careers. They 
agreed that the key to their success, in 


“ROBERT M. MOTTAR, SCOPE 


Before becoming president Dr. 
Reed was vice president of 
the University and Hospital. 
Above, with Hospital Director. 


whatever they tackled, was knowing 
how to approach a problem and whittle 
it down to size. “This we owe to Dr. 
Reed,” they both said. 

Dr. Reed’s method of attacking a 
problem is deceptively simple. To get 
it defined is his first concern. “What is 
the question?” he will ask a student— 
or a fellow member of an international 
commission—insistently. By the time a 
man has been forced to put his problem 
into precise terms, he often sees its 
solution himself, with little more than 
gentle prodding from Dr. Reed. 


D.. REED first came to Johns Hopkins 
after World War I as associate professor 
of biometry and vital statistics in the 
new School of Hygiene. The invitation 
came from Raymond Pearl, the biolo- 
gist, whom Dr. Reed first knew at the 
University of Maine where the two men 
shared an interest in the activities of the 
tennis team (Dr. Reed was its coach). 
During the war Dr. Reed, who until 
that time had spent most of his profes- 
sional hours working in pure mathe- 
matics, had had his first meeting with 
statistics as director of the Bureau of 
Tabulations and Statistics of the War 
Trade Board. “‘When I took the Hopkins 
job,” Dr. Reed recalled this summer, 
“my old mathematics 
Maine practically disowned 
leaving the field of pure mathematics.” 


professor at 
me for 
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Dr. Pearl had trained in England with 
Karl Pearson, Galton professor of eu- 
genics at the University of London who 
was known for his application of statis- 
tical methods to biological problems— 
a science which he called biometry. Dr. 
Reed’s own background was in mathe- 
matics; his only formal biology training 
had been a high-school hygiene course, 
of which his principal recollection is a 
demonstration of the withering effects of 
alcohol on raw meat—a demonstration 
designed to discourage its beholders 
from becoming fond of demon rum. To- 
gether, Pearl and Reed formed the Hop- 
kins School of Hygiene’s department of 
biometry and vital statistics—a title 
which Dr. Reed, when he became head 
of the department in 1925, shortened to 
“biostatistics,” a word which he coined 
to describe the same thing. 

Dr. Reed applied his mathematics to 
the process of growth and development 
in living things. Richard Everingham 
Scammon, the Minnesota anatomist, 
was meticulously studying, at the time, 
the growth of the various parts of the 
body; Dr. Reed took two of Dr. Scam- 
mon’s graduate students to work with 
him and, with Scammon supplying the 
observations, applied mathematics to 
the growth phenomenon. 


- of Dr. Reed’s most notable 
contributions have been in the field of 
demography, the statistical study of 
populations and their growth. There 
have been many approaches to the ques- 
tion of population growth, which is one 
of the basic problems of our time, affect- 
ing nearly everything from the number 
of kindergartens the country will need 
ten years from now, to the long-range 
plans of the A.T. & T. to produce new 
telephones. Some demographers prefer 
to predict population growth by consid- 
ering the factors which affect it and 
working from them to produce their final 
figures; Dr. Reed’s approach was to 
work directly from the population itself, 
in mathematical form, and he has done 
so with notable success. 

With Dr. Pearl, he developed in 1918 
a logistic curve predicting, on the basis 
of census counts from 1790 to 1910, the 
future population growth of the United 
States. When checked against the 1920 
and 1930 censuses, his predictions were 
squarely on the nose; in 1940 the predic- 
tion was a bit high and in 1950 only 
slightly low. The central significance of 
his work is that the fundamental growth 
of the population is a deeper, longer- 
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activities Dr. 


Reed planned for retirement 
were cutting timber and raising 
crops at New Hampshire farm. 


range phenomenon than had been sus- 
pected; although short-term factors such 
as the intervention of wars may affect it 
slightly, they do so only temporarily; 
soon the population growth adjusts it- 
self and compensates for the short-term 
disruption. 

(Strangely, after Dr. Reed and Dr. 
Pearl had published their curve, it was 
discovered that a Belgian named Ver- 
hulst had developed a logistic curve of 
his own about 1840, calling attention to 
the fact that the population theories of 
Malthus, then in vogue, would have to 
be superseded. Verhulst’s work, long 
lost, had been done at a time when there 
were virtually no census figures to test 
it against, and was dug out only after 
Reed and Pearl had independently come 
up with a similar conclusion more than 
three quarters of a century later.) 


S vcs studies lead to a biology that 
is “dynamic,” the study of rates of 
change in “populations” of various 
types—including, for example, the for- 
mation of scar tissue or the growth and 
control of parasites. In the latter, the 
problem of competing populations, or 
predator vs. prey, enters the picture. 
Such ideas were the basis for the epi- 
demic theory, in the development of 
which Dr. Reed, collaborating with 
Wade Hampton Frost, played a leading 
part. 


In his early days, while working for 
his Ph.D. at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Dr. Reed minored in astronomy 
and used his major subject, mathe- 
matics, in “fitting” the orbits of comets. 
“There is not much difference between 
that and the curves developed in biol- 
ogy,” Dr. Reed says. “Basically, they 
are all problems in rates of movement.” 

Basically similar or not, the applica- 
tions devised by Dr. Reed range into 
fascinatingly dissimilar areas. He has 
plotted the movement of disease through 
populations and of molecules through 
various parts of the human body. He 
has predicted the nation’s “population” 
of motor cars and of dairy cattle. 


D. REED is a man whose capacity for 
enjoyment of his specialty—and of life 
in general—is enormous. His enthusiasm 
is infectious; it is heightened by his de- 
meanor, which is contagiously merry. 
“He looked as if he represented the 
Comic Spirit,” recalled a Londoner this 
summer who had been a colleague of Dr. 
Reed’s some ten years before. “(He had 
not a commanding presence at first 
sight; he was, in fact, rather dangerously 
unobtrusive. But he had merry eyes and 
an attitude of unsolicitous observation 
which led a wary lecturer to realize that 
he was listening with at least two cere- 
bral hemispheres at the same time.” 
Continued on following page 
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Dr. Reed’s humor is a little rueful 
when he talks of his growing involve- 
ment, starting in 1937, in administrative 
duties. ‘““The public likes titles,” he told 
a newspaper reporter shortly after be- 
coming vice president of the Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital and the Johns Hopkins 
University, “but they don’t mean much. 
Truth is, I was shanghaied into this job. 
I’m handling administrative chores— 
giving other men an opportunity to do 
their work.” 

The thing which bothered Dr. Reed 
most about his increasing administrative 
responsibilities was that they entailed 
cutting down on his teaching activities. 
In 1937, he was appointed dean of the 
School of Hygiene for a three-year pe- 
riod; but he looked forward to the expi- 
ration of his term. At the end of three 
years, he was asked to continue serving 
in the deanship, and after another three 
years had passed, his appointment was 
renewed again. Each time he accepted 
with reluctance. In 1945 he was named 
director of the School and in 1946 vice 
president of the University. Three years 
later, his duties were expanded to in- 
clude the vice presidency of the Hopkins 
Hospital as well. And in midsummer, 
1953, he accepted the presidency, fol- 
lowing Detlev W. Bronk. 


TL Dr. Reed, a university is a mag- 
nificent thing. It provides what he re- 
gards as the essential ingredient in the 
process of successful learning: a flow of 
young people which keeps it young and 
prevents its going stale. “The bulk of 
human research has been carried out 
through the working contact of older 
people and younger persons,” he says. 
The benefits are immense, all around. 

Dr. Reed brings this conviction to the 
presidency: that teaching and research 
are inseparable; that indeed, to be suc- 
cessful, each must contain a large meas- 
ure of the other. He brings, too, a 
personal approach which his colleagues 
regard as nothing less than extraordi- 
nary. 

“As an administrator,” one said not 
long ago, “Dr. Reed succeeds in com- 
bining two opposites with perfect grace. 
He is at the same time extremely busy 
and completely accessible. When he 
speaks to you—however young, old, 
large, or small you may be—you always 
feel that he is giving you his undivided 
attention. 

“The only people he dislikes,’ the 
colleague said, “are those who corrupt 
the simplicity of thought.” 
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Soviet Threat 
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but they ceased to constitute in most 
countries any immediate revolutionary 
threat; they came more and more to be 
a sort of traditional fixture of the 
western state: a curious receptacle into 
which there could be poured, decade 
after decade, all that fringe of the 
human species that tended by nature to 
turn against its human environment 
and to seek fulfillment of its own ego 
in the defiance of all that others believed 
and cherished. 

But as the ideological threat of 
Soviet power declined, the physical 
strength of the territory and peoples 
under Soviet rule began to increase. 
The ravages of the war were gradually 
overcome. Russia began to resume the 
march of economic and military develop- 
ment which had been in progress before 
World War I. In this way, with the pas- 
sage of the decades, the Soviet leaders 
moved steadily away from their role as 
intellectual and political gadflies for 
the western countries, and closer to 
the traditional role of Russian rulers 
competing for position amid the ter- 
ritorial and military rivalries of the 
eastern European and Asiatic areas. 


, = situation might have existed 
for many years, and with no greater 
detriment to world stability than it 
had involved in the years of the nine- 
teenth century, had World War I really 
settled the problems over which it was 
fought. But this was precisely what it 
failed to do. What people believed to be 
a settlement was actually a state of 
mutual exhaustion. 

The war had arisen from a serious 
element of disunity in western society: 
the profound disagreement as to the 
place which the German people, having 
suddenly emerged on the European 
scene as a powerful and vigorous na- 
tional entity, were to have in the 
European scheme of things. But since 
the war had failed to lead to any real 
political settlement on this point (and 
by that I mean a settlement roughly 
acceptable to both parties) and had 
only produced conditions bound to 
exacerbate the issue, the entire disagree- 
ment emerged again in the thirties in a 
new and more virulent and more hor- 


rible form, in the form of Adolf Hitler 
and the movement he headed. And in 
Hitler’s aims and methods, marking as 
they did the most grievous disunity 
among the western nations, attended 
by a readiness on his part to use force 
against the others, and coupled with the 
military weakness of the western de- 
mocracies, there lay the historic oppor- 
tunity of which Moscow could hardly 
fail to take advantage. 

For once the battle was on between 
Hitler and the western democracies, 
neither party in the western quarrel 
was strong enough to carry out its 
purpose completely without Soviet help. 
The Nazis needed help in the form of 
the non-aggression pact in the early 
period; the western allies needed help 
in the form of one hundred and eighty 
Soviet divisions in the later phase. 
Western disunity was Moscow’s chance. 
For their. inability to fight each other 
without invoking Soviet assistance, and 
their inability to refrain from fighting 
each other in the light of this tragic 
fact, both sides paid a price. That 
price was in large part the installation 
of Soviet military and political power 
over half of Europe in 1945. It is being 
paid today in almost equal measure 
by the Germans and their western 
adversaries in the recent war. 


I THINK it important to note that it 
was precisely this geographic extension 
of Soviet power that was the principal 
factor in making Moscow so much more 
of a problem to the rest of the world 
today than she was before the first World 
War. It placed her in command of the 
resources of eastern and central Europe. 
It gave her access to the advanced 
technology of that area. It served to 
overcome much of her congenital in- 
dustrial backwardness. At the same time 
it lamed the productive and recuperative 
capacities of Europe generally, and 
rendered impossible the restoration of 
any real, political stability to the 
western and central European areas. 
And I think it important to note that 
all of this had little to do with Soviet 
propaganda or with the political appeal 
of Moscow’s ideas. Moscow’s aid was 
invoked or accepted by both of the 
western parties in World War II on a 
basis of straight military power, in 
the most old-fashioned sense. And the 
gains that Moscow made by virtue of 
this advantage were primarily military, 
not ideological, gains. Such ideological 
inroads as the Soviet propagandists 
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were able to make on the European 
peoples in the final phases of the war 
were in direct proportion to the degree 
in which Moscow was able to conceal its 
real aspirations and to masquerade as 
a liberal democratic power instead of 
the center of a ruthless conspiracy. 
When this mask fell off, the power of 
Moscow’s ideas largely disintegrated. 

(Only the inordinately large French 
and Italian communist parties remain 
in Europe today as living witnesses of 
the bewilderment and confusion the 
communists succeeded in introducing 
into Europe in the wake of the war. 
But I find it difficult to believe that 
even the members of these parties 
really want what they appear to want: 
namely, the enslavement of their own 
people to a brutal and cynical foreign 
dictatorship. I am sure that in the 
great majority of cases their association 
with this movement is a gesture of 
despair and impatience, flowing from 
domestic political frustrations within 
their respective countries, and that they 
would reject with horror and indignation, 
if they could see it in the flesh, the 
real embodiment of the ideas in which 
they profess to believe.) 

Surely for the western world in general 
the Soviet threat today is almost ex- 
clusively a physical one, a military- 
territorial one along traditional patterns, 
not one of the power of ideas. Starting 
from what was once a very favorable 
position, the Soviet leaders have suc- 
ceeded over the years in divesting 
themselves of all claim to moral and 
intellectual leadership .in the western 
world. 


; i same, unfortunately, cannot be 
said of Asia. Here the pattern is re- 
versed. Scarcely anywhere beyond the 
northern borders of China and Korea 
does the Soviet Union itself today ap- 
pear as a military threat to the inde- 
pendence of other people in the Asiatic 
area. But here the scene is marked by 
one of the most curious and important 
phenomena of our time: the appeal of 
Marxist thought and of the Soviet ex- 
ample, in particular, to people who have 
not yet come into the enjoyment of 
sovereign power or who are new to its 
exercise—above all, to people whose 
national consciousness and identity were 
formed under varying degrees of western 
tutelage and control and who are now 
seeking to free themselves from the 
moral burden of this heritage. 

I think we in the West must face the 
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fact that for a great many of these 
people the repulsion that Soviet realities 
hold for us is not operable in anywhere 
near the same degree. Their accumu- 
lated resentment of western patterns is 
so great that anything that departs com- 
pletely from those patterns is apt to 
appear commendable in their eyes by 
that very fact. 

The wastage of human life does not 
impress them. They are prepared to 
accept physical squalor and cruelty 
if they can believe that it serves a 
social purpose. Soviet power is some- 
thing that is more, rather than less, 
attractive to them by virtue of the 
fact that it has been accompanied by a 
physical hardship and deprivation, by 
a sacrifice of the interests of the indi- 
vidual, by a renunciation of precisely 
that conspicuous luxury, that physical 
self-pampering, that pretension to a 
pompous individual _ self-importance 
through which the westerner had made 
himself hated and despised in so many 
areas of the world. 


ja western world, and our country 
in particular, must be extremely careful 
how it deals with this phenomenon of 
the Soviet appeal to the peoples of 
the underdeveloped areas of Asia and 
elsewhere. We must take account of 
the fact that the past has left an 
emotional legacy that will not soon be 
overcome. We must realize that our 
concepts and example are not always 
necessarily relevant to the needs of 
peoples elsewhere. We must contrive 
to understand, as a normal human 
phenomenon, the fact that Asian peoples 
sometimes wish to do things one way 
precisely because it is not the way we do 
them—because they wish to demon- 
strate to themselves, and to reassure 
themselves of, an independence which is 
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new and wonderful to them and in which 
they cannot yet fully believe. Finally, 
we must understand the impatience that 
causes many of them to reject the con- 
cept of free enterprise as the best means 
of achieving rapid industrialization and 
to look elsewhere for means to this end. 

But with all this, they must not ex- 
pect us to agree with them, or to en- 
courage them, when they look precisely 
to Moscow for things they will certainly 
not find there and, in so doing, place 
themselves and the security of entire 
geographic areas in jeopardy. 

It is one thing to ask of us in the West 
humility and understanding, a recol- 
lection of the mistakes of the past, and a 
tolerance for what is only human and un-, 
avoidable. It is another thing to ask us 
to affirm the reality of things we know 
to be illusions, and to acquiesce in 
changes we know to be disruptive of the 
long-term prospects for peace and sta- 
bility. Americans can and should have 
understanding for a desire of other 
peoples to go their own way, even if it 
not be our way; but they can have no 
understanding of a desire to go Moscow’s 
way, when they know too well what that 
has meant in practice to others who have 
entered on that path. No American can 
be expected to view with anything other 
than abhorrence the proposition that 
men are best ruled by lying and deceit, 
by appeals to hatred and suspicion 
and fear, by the destruction of religious 
belief, by the denial of moral obligation 
on an individual ethical basis. 

To the extent that Asia manifests a 
revulsion to the West as a negative re- 
action to the experience of colonialism 
and western paternalism in the past, 
and wishes for this reason to strike 
out on paths of its own, we Americans 
must find within ourselves the dignity 
and maturity to accept this, in the 
confidence that time will eventually 
develop a better appreciation of all 
values and a more balanced understand- 
ing of American civilization. Even in the 
field of economic theory, we must 
learn to be tolerant of approaches we 
firmly believe to be fallacious. But to 
the extent that peoples in Asia and 
Africa indulge themselves in the belief 
that Soviet-communist political leader- 
ship can bring them anything else than 
the misery it has brought to all others 
who have experienced it, Americans 
must view these peoples as victims of 
a tragic and terrible naiveté, and must 
take this aberration into account when 
dealing with them. 

Continued on page 31 
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Bookkeepers... 
Bakers... 
and Busy 
Dressmakers... 





Americans Are Rolling Up Their Sleeves! 


YES, ALL KINDS OF PEOPLE 
ARE GIVING BLOOD SO THAT 
OUR WOUNDED MAY LIVE! 


@ Today, the blood ofa 
Boston bookkeeper may be 
flowing through the veins of 
a wounded kid from a Kansas 
farm ... the blood of a pretty 
Southern housewife may have 
saved the life of a grizzled 
leatherneck. For, blood is 
blood, a God-given miracle 
for which there is no substi- 
tute . . . and when a man’s 
life hangs in the balance and 
blood is needed, there is 
nothing else to take its place! 

Right now the need for 
blood is urgent. In hospitals 
=—at home and’ overseas— 


many men require four and 
six transfusions during deli- 
cate operations. And the 
blood must be there—when 
it’s needed. So give the most 
precious gift of all—your 
blood! 

Be assured that giving 
blood is neither difficult nor 
distressing. And what a thrill 
there is in knowing that 
you’ve performed a really 
unselfish act! So call your 
local American Red Cross 
today and make an appoint- 
ment. And tell your friends 
and neighbors about your ex- 
perience. Let them share the 
wonderful feeling Americans 
get when they roll up their 
sleeves—and give blood. 
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WHAT HAPPENED 
TO THAT PINT OF 
BLOOD YOU WERE 
GOING TO GIVE? 


“Cll Your American Red Cross Today 
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People in Asia should be careful about 
rejecting these American feelings as 
the expression of some sort of selfish 
or imperialist interest on the part of 
the United States—as an effort to 
entice others into the quarrels of the 
great powers. If people in Asia were to 
abandon themselves to communist de- 
ceits, American interests, it is true, 
would suffer. But the first to suffer 
would be these Asiatic peoples them- 
selves, and the damage to their interests 
would be greater and more immediate 
than any damage to the interests of the 
United States. 


ee as of the year 1953, there 
seems to be reason to hope that the 
peak of this danger has passed. The 
real and decisive struggle in Asia has 
been taking place in the minds of men; 
and it seems to me that one can discern 
there a certain turn of the tide of 
battle to the favor of the forces of real- 
ism and common sense. 

This is not, and should not be, a 
movement in the direction of any in- 
creased pro-Americanism, or any slavish 
admiration for western institutions. No 
sensible person seeks anything of this 
sort. It is a turn in the direction of a 
better understanding of the nature of 
both Soviet power and western de- 
mocracy. It marks a more sober appreci- 
ation both of the dangers that lie for the 
Asian peoples themselves in a subordina- 
tion to the influence of Soviet com- 
munism, and of the possibilities that lie 
in a more mature approach: taking from 
every source, communist or western, 
that which is relevant to Asia’s problems 
and helpful to their solution but re- 
jecting on principle every political creed 
and every political influence based on 
hatred and the degradation of human 
nature. 


-_ reflections are sufficient, it 
seems to me, to indicate that for the 
West, at least, the Soviet threat is 
only a function and expression of the 
West’s own weakness. It was western 
disunity that brought the Soviets into 
Europe for the first time as a military 
power capable of placing a temporary 
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veto on the restoration of hope and 
stability to the European scene. It was 
the tragedy of the western impact on 
Asia—the long record of superficiality 
and selfishness and _pretentiousness 
vis-a-vis impressionable and observant 
peoples—that made possible the neu- 
roses and illusions on which Soviet 
influence feeds today in that area. A 
distinguished French scholar once ob- 
served in connection with the phe- 
nomenon of domestic communism that 
“error must . . . always be regarded as a 
crisis in the internal development of 
truth.” It may be said, similarly, that 
for the western world the Soviet threat 
is primarily an internal crisis in the 
West’s own development. In this ap- 
preciation there lies, in my conviction, 
the key to the understanding of the 
correct method of approach to the Soviet 
problem. 


U. to this point I have spoken only 
about the non-communist world. I have 
said nothing about the peoples of the 
Soviet Union, or about the regime under 
which they are languishing. These are 
of course two different things. They 
must be mentioned separately. 

The Soviet regime, while embodying 
many traditional Russian features and 
now showing significant signs of evolu- 
tion, is still the unique outstanding ex- 
ample of that nightmare of the twentieth 
century, the totalitarian state. This is 
in certain respects a new phenomenon 
in the inventory of political institutions. 
We do not yet fully know the laws of 
its development. Plainly, the edifice 
of Soviet power is faced today with 
severe strains and crises. These can 
be observed in the internal structure, 
which has come to depend on the insti- 
tution of a supreme and _ glorified 
leader but contains no formal provision 
for the method of his selection. They 
can also be observed in the satellite 
empire, where the nature of Soviet 
power has been thoroughly exposed, 
where its devices have worn thin, 
where it is harvesting the crop of hatred 
and rejection it sowed with such reck- 
less arrogance some years ago, in 
defiance of the pleas and warnings of 
the western world. It is our business 
neither to save it from its follies nor to 
confuse the issue by attempting to assert 
ourselves into its difficulties. If our own 
beliefs are sound, Soviet power will con- 
tinue to suffer, as it is suffering today, by 
the effects of its own unsoundness—its 
incompatibility with the deepest human 


needs—and it will eventually earn the 
retribution it so justly deserves. It is 
important that this process be per- 
mitted to reveal itself with such vivid- 
ness and clarity that for generations 
to come, and let us hope forever, men 
will not again be tempted to seek their 
political fortunes through the degrada- 
tion of fellow men, forgetting that it is 
themselves who are thereby most deeply 
degraded. 


A. for the Soviet peoples, we can 
only stand aside, respectful of the 
ordeal they are undergoing, mindful of 
the real human sacrifices this has in- 
volved, careful not to bestow either. 
praise or blame too quickly where we 
understand very little of what is going 
on, maintaining our readiness to be 
helpful to the extent that we can, when 
and if the opportunity ever develops. 
We must not underrate the human 
damage that has been done by thirty- 
five years of Bolshevism: the partial 
brutalization of the youth, the neglect 
of religious truth, the primitivization 
of political and social concept, the 
atrophying of the qualities of individual 
self-reliance and responsibility. If and 
when the Soviet peoples ever emerge 
from this long ordeal, we must not 
expect them to react like people who had 
never gone through it. In many ways, 
they will be in great need of forbearance 
and understanding. 

On the other hand, we must be care- 
ful not to approach them with an 
attitude of superiority and moral in- 
struction. In their long and excruciating 
subjection to the power of human evil, 
they have unquestionably sounded 
depths of human experience beyond the 
ken or imagination of people in our 
world. Who knows but what, in the 
course of this ordeal, spiritual values 
have not been discovered—or redis- 
covered—of immense profundity, per- 
haps even essential to the healthy 
development of our own civilization? 
After all we, too, face a crisis at this 
time in the adequacy of our own 
spiritual concepts to the strains of our 
industrial and urban civilization. Per- 
haps those who have passed through the 
purgatory of totalitarianism will have 
something to tell us that we could not 
have learned in any other way. 


I JooKING at all these things together, 
I cannot resist the conviction that 
there is some great historical logic 
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THE MONTH 
at Johns Hopkins 


A calendar of events 
September 21 — October 31 


REGISTRATION AND CLASSES 


Homewoop Scuoo.s (except McCoy College) 
—ORIENTATION WEEK for new students 
begins Wednesday, Sept. 16 and continues 
through Wednesday, Sept. 23. REGISTRA- 
TION for full-time students in Faculty of 
Philosophy and School of Engineering: 
Monday through Wednesday, Sept. 21-23. 
INSTRUCTION BEGINS Thursday, Sept. 24. 

McCoy Co..ece (providing educational op- 
portunities for part-time students at late 
afternoon, evening, and Saturday morning 
hours)—REGISTRATION: Monday and Tues- 
day, Sept. 21-22, between 5:30 and 8:30 
p.m., Homewood gymnasium. INSTRUCTION 
BEGINS Thursday, Sept. 24. 

Scnoo. or HyGiene anp Pusiic Heatta— 
REGISTRATION: Thursday through Satur- 
day, Sept. 17-19. INSTRUCTION BEGINS 
Thursday, Sept. 24. 

ScnHooL or NuRsING—REGISTRATION: Mon- 
day, Sept. 21. ORIENTATION WEEK for first- 
year students begins Tuesday, Sept. 22 
and continues through Sunday, Sept. 27. 
INSTRUCTION BEGINS Monday, Sept. 28. 

Scnoot or MEDICINE—REGISTRATION: Fri- 
day, Sept. 25. INSTRUCTION BEGINS Mon- 
day, Sept. 28. 

DRAMA 


CiaupE Ratns—The stage and screen actor 
appears in Baltimore for one evening of 
readings entitled “Words and Music.” 
Sponsored by the Johns Hopkins Playshop, 
Mr. Rains will perform on Tuesday, Oct. 
13 at 8:30 p.m. in the Maryland Casualty 
Auditorium, at Keswick Rd. and Fortieth 
St. In a one-man show, with a pianist for 
musical accompaniment, Mr. Rains offers 
a program which includes Chaucer, Tenny- 
son, and T. S. Eliot. (Tickets are available 
at the Johns Hopkins Playshop, Baltimore 
18, Md., or at Bonney Concert Bureau, 
$27 N. Charles St., Baltimore 1. Orchestra 
seats are $3.00 and $2.50, balcony seats 
are $1.00.) 

Jouns Hopkins PLaysHop—Season tickets 
may be purchased now which include a 
balcony seat to the Claude Rains readings 
(see above), a seat for three other drama 
evenings (with Robert Penn Warren, Carol 
K. Bang, and James McLaren), and a seat 
for three full-length plays (by Shakespeare, 
Ervine, and Molnar). The tickets are 
priced at $4.00 and may be ordered from 
the Johns Hopkins Playshop, Baltimore 18, 
Md. 

Prnoccnio—The Johns Hopkins Children’s 
Educational Theater presents the story of 
the puppet who wanted to become a real 
boy: Friday, Oct. 30 at 4 p.m.; Saturday, 
Oct. 31 at 10:30 a.m. and 3 p.m.; and 
Sunday, November 1 at 3 p.m. 


VARSITY SPORTS 


Note—No admission fee is charged at any 
John; Hopkins home athletic events. Persons 
who wish to attend Hopkins games during 
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the 1953-1954 University year may obtain a 

free season ticket by sending a stamped, self- 

addressed envelope to the Department of 

Physical Education and Athletics, the Johns 

Hopkins University, Baltimore 18, Md. 

Alumni should address their requests to the 

Alumni Relations Office, the Johns Hopkins 

University, Baltimore 18, Md. 

Footsatt—Johns Hopkins vs. FRANKLIN AND 
MARSHALL on Saturday, Oct. 3 (away); 
CARNEGIE TECH on Saturday, Oct. 10 
(Homewood Field at 2 p.m.); HAMPDEN- 
SYDNEY on Saturday, Oct. 17 (Homewood 
Field at 2 p.m.); SUSQUEHANNA on Satur- 
day, Oct. 24 (away); RANDOLPH-MACON on 
Saturday, Oct. 31 (Homewood Field at 
2 p.m.). 

Soccer—Johns Hopkins vs. TOWSON TEACH- 
ERS on Saturday, Oct. 10 (away); GETTYS- 
BURG on Friday, Oct. 16 (Homewood at 
3:30 p.m.); FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL on 
Friday, Oct. 23 (away); DREXEL on Satur- 
day, Oct. 31 (away). 

Cross Country—Johns Hopkins vs. wasu- 
INGTON on Saturday, Oct. 10 (Homewood 
at 2 p.m.); FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL on 
Saturday, Oct. 17 (Homewood at 2 p.m.); 
LOYOLA on Tuesday, Oct. 27 (away); a tri- 
angular meet with DELAWARE and GETTYsS- 
BURG on Saturday, Oct. 31 (away). 


TELEVISION 


Tue Jouns Hopxis Science Review may 
be seen on the following television stations: 

Ames, Iowa: WOI-TV Johnstown: WJAC 

Amarillo: KGNC-TV Kansas City: KCTY 

*Atlanta: WLWA Las Vegas: KLAS 

*Baltimore: WAAM Lincoln: KOLN 

Belleville, Ill.: WT'VI Louisville: WAVE 

Boston: WBZ Muncie, Ind.: WLBC 

Charleston, 8S. C.: WCSC New Haven, WNHC 

*Chicago: WGN-TV *New York: WABD 

*Cincinnati: WCPO Phoenix: KT YL 

*Cleveland: WXEL Pittsburgh: WDTV 

Colorado Springs: KKTV Rock Island: WHBF 

*Columbus: WT VN San Antonio: KEYL 

Galveston: KGUL San Francisco: KPIX 

Holyoke, Mass.: WHYN_ Sioux City: KVTV 

Honolulu: KONA Tacoma, Wash.: KTNT 

Indianapolis: WFBM *Washington: WTTG 

* In these cities, broadcast timeis Wednesday, 
at 8 p.m., EST. In other cities, consult 
newspapers or call the stations for day 
and time of program. 

Programs (dates apply only to stations 
starred in list above): sept. 23: “Symbols 
of Science’; oct. 7: “He Is an Epileptic!”; 
oct. 14: “Birth of a Flame”; ocr. 21: 
“Sleep Well”; ocr. 28: “Surgical Sewing.” 


MEDICAL MEETINGS 


NurstneG Scuoot Convocation—The annual 
ceremony which marks the graduation of 
one group of nurses and the welcoming of 
a new student group will be held on Mon- 
day, Sept. 21 at 8 p.m. in Hurd Hall. 
Virginia Arnold, chief nurse of the Division 
of International Health, U. S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, will 
speak. 

AssociATION OF MepicaL ILLUstTRATORS— 
1953 convention will be held at the School 
of Medicine from Monday, Oct. 5 through 
Wednesday, Oct. 7, and will feature exhibi- 
tions of medical art of Max Brédel and 
others in the Great Hall of the Welch Medi- 
cal Library and in the New Auditorium. 
BANQUET: Tuesday, Oct. 6 at the Sheraton 
Belvedere Hotel; Dr. Jonas S. Friedenwald, 
associate professor of ophthalmology, will 
speak. 














Growth Of The 
Soviet Threat 


Continued from page 31 





in the existence at this time of the 
phenomenon we call Soviet power and 
in the problem it poses for the world 
beyond its own borders. To the West 
it stands as an admonition of the 
necessity for internal unity and mutual 
tolerance and a reminder of the immense 
moral responsibility that rests upon 
us by virtue of our rise to political 
and economic ascendancy in advance of 
other portions of the modern world. 
To the East it stands as an enticement 
and a test of maturity: as the bearer of 
something the eastern peoples must have 
the strength to reject if their long- 
coveted independence is to be more 
than a new disillusionment and failure. 
As for the Russian people themselves 
and the other peoples of the Soviet 
Union, I fear the measure of their 
tragedy is now beyond our imagination 
or comprehension. On the great plains of 
Russia and Siberia, a moral struggle is 
in progress so immense that it must, it 
seems to me, be either the final demon- 
stration of civilization’s failure or the 
breeding ground of new spiritual forces 
of wide historic significance. 

All of these developments stress, to 
my mind, the central feature of our 
age: the universal interdependence of 
mankind, which means that nowhere 
can men be entirely happy while human 
nature is still being 
tortured on other parts of the globe, 
but also that nowhere need men be 
completely desperate so long as some- 
where else other men are trying to build 
a decent life based on the principles of 
charity and mutual responsibility. This 
does not mean we need lose ourselves 
in lavish schemes for world betterment 
by external action. There are many 
important things to be done; but ex- 
ample is still, after all, the greatest 
agency by which men help each other. 
To me, the prime moral dictate that 
flows for us from these realities is still 
the cultivation of the cleanliness and 
simplicity of our own national life, 
coupled with humility, respect, reserva- 
tion of judgment, and readiness to be 
helpful within the modest possibilities 
of helpfulness, in our approach to others. 
The deepest duty of American civiliza- 
tion in the face of Soviet power lies still 
in the being, not the doing. 
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ROBERT M. MOTTAR 


NEXT MONTH 


The first day of life is an exciting time for the newborn. Getting a baby 


off to a happy start involves many people, many events, many ex- 
periences. Next month, in sensitive photographs by Robert M. Mottar, 
The Johns Hopkins Magazine tells its readers the story of this day— 
from the moment a child is born until, twenty-four hours later, he is 
bedded down in the hospital nursery and as much at home as if he had 
lived there all his life (which, indeed, he almost has). Look for “First 


Day of Life,” a story in text and photographs in the November issue of 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS MAGAZINE 








The Johns Hopkins Magazine 
Homewood, Baltimore 18, Md. 
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@FREE ENTERPRISE IN EDUCATION 


The great glory of America’s privately supported colleges and universities lies in 
their independence. It is independence which enables them to serve all men, not merely 
a few; which assures us of research and learning free from bias and directed toward a 
single goal: the discovery of truth and knowledge, made available to all. This is truly 


free enterprise in education. It is through such free enterprise that our civilization has 


its best hopes for survival and advance. 


How can we be sure that American education JACOB L. HAIN 
stays free? By providing the support, in dol- 
lars, which insures that our schools need be- 
come beholden to no one agency or group; Fifth and Penn Streets 
support which is the firm foundation on 
which education can continue to stand free. 


Investment Adviser 


Reading, Pennsylvania 


TELEPHONE: Reading 4-8388 














